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ALBA HONEYWELL. 



Born Cayuga County, N. Y., December 15, 1821; Died 
HooPESTON, III., February 4, 1916. 



Alba Honeywell, pioneer resident of Hoopeston, and one 
of the oldest men in Vermilion County, died at 5 o'clock 
Friday evening, February 4, 1916, at his residence on Honey- 
well Avenue, death being due to a stroke of apoplexy which 
he sustained Wednesday morning. 

Funeral services were held at his late home at 2:30 o^clock 
Monday afternoon, February 7. Eev. 0. E. Crocker, pastor 
of the Universalist Church, conducted the services, and 
interment was made in the family lot by the side of his wife 
in Floral Hill Cemetery. 

The pallbearers, all old and intimate friends of the family, 
were J. S. McFerren, Dale Wallace, Charles E. Eussell, Alba 
M. Jones, of Milford, John Petry, John C. Mclntyre, John B. 
Wallbridge and Charles W. Warner. 

Among the relatives present from out of town were Eev. 
and Mrs. T. Allen Beall, of Lake Bluff, Mrs. Frank Fenno, 
of Chicago, and Gilbert Honeywell and family, of Stockland. 
Homer Beall, a grandson, started from Arkansas, but was 
delayed by washouts and did not arrive until after the 
interment. 

Others present from out of town were Mr. and Mrs. 0. P. 
Harmon, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Lyman 
Johnson, Hon. A. M. Jones and Miss Pearl Jones, of Milford, 
Mrs. B. F. Shankland and Mrs. E. M. Hilscher, of Watseka, 
and Dr. Fred Earel, of Chicago. 

Alba Honeywell was a native of the Empire State, New 
York, being born on December 15, 1821, in Cayuga County, 
and was therefore 94 years, 1 month and 15 days old at the 
time of his death. His father was Enoch Honeywell, who in 
his day was a man of literary attainments and who was 
also a strong opponent to slavery. When the subject 
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of this sketch was 12 years old his parents moved to Steuben 
County, New York, a section which is now incorporated in 
the boundaries of Schuyler County, that state. Mr. Honey- 
welPs preliminary education, acquired in the common schools, 
was supplemented by academic study, and he completed his 
education in the Oneida Institute near Utica, where he had 
the benefit of instruction from the noted reformer and 
theologian, Eev. Beriah Green, who was then president of the 
school, and later he spent several years in lecturing on tem- 
perance and anti-slavery, while his periodicals concerning 
religion were widely read at that time. Mr. Honeywell began 
teaching, being employed in the common schools and 
academies. He had become imbued with the hatred of 
slavery because of the belief and teachings of his father, and 
also of his honored instructor, and he was among the first 
to actively engage in the abolition movement. He served 
as a delegate to the Buffalo convention which nominated 
James G. Birney as presidential candidate of the Liberal 
or Abolition party. He subsequently read law in the office 
of Gilbert & Osborne, prominent attorneys of Eochester, N. 
Y. During those years he made the acquaintance of many 
eminent men, including Gerritt Smith, William Goodell, 
Alvan Stewart and others interested in the anti-slavery 
movement. 

Upon leaving Eochester Mr. Honeywell removed to New 
York City and became editor of the New York Eagle. Subse- 
quently he was an active factor in the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, of New York City, and was for four years the sub- 
editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard, but ill health at length 
compelled him to put aside his work in this connection. He 
had during this time become acquainted with Wendell 
Phillips, Fred Douglass, William Lloyd Garrison, James 
Eussell Lowell, Sidney Howard Gray and many other men of 
that time who for the sake of their principles suffered to a 
large extent ostracism from society. 

The spring of 1853 witnessed the arrival of Mr. Honeywell 
in Iroquois County, Illinois. The broad West, with its 
opportunities, had attracted him, and on the 14th of April 
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he stepped from the packet boat at Lafayette. Mr. Honey- 
well located in Iroquois County, purchasing 1,000 acres of 
land in what is now Stockland Township. There he resided 
for three years, during which time he made improvements 
upon his farm and purchased also an additional tract of 400 
acres. While extending his agricultural interests he also 
engaged in teaching and he utilized every available oppor- 
tunity during this period to promulgate the anti-slavery 
sentiments which were already gaining many adherents in 
Illinois — ^the state which was to give to the Nation the great 
emancipator. In the spring of 1856, accompanied by his 
family, Mr. Honeywell started for the Territory of Minne- 
sota. He arrived in Chicago during Tremont's campaign 
and became associated with the Chicago News, which was 
edited and controlled by the Eepublican element. The party 
was that year organized and named, and it was one of the 
journals which brought it into prominence before the country. 
Mr. Honeywell spent that winter in Chicago, and in the 
spring of 1857 he moved to Logansport, Ind., where he turned 
his attention to other business affairs, becoming a manufac- 
turer and dealer in lumber. He also taught school for several 
years in that place and in Lafayette. In the meantime he 
watched with interest the growth of the abolition sentiment 
and rejoiced in the victories which came to the Union arms 
after the Civil War was inaugurated. During the progress 
of the war he was offered the appointment of adjutant in the 
army, but circumstances prevented him from accepting it, 
and in 1863 he returned to his farm in Iroquois County. 
While proceeding with the improvement of his land he also 
became prominent in public affairs. He served as township 
supervisor continuously until 1869, when he was elected 
county clerk for four years, acting in that capacity until 1873. 
In 1871 he purchased land on the present site of Hoopeston 
and at the close of his term of office he removed with his 
family to this city, having assisted in laying out the town. 
He was also instrumental in securing the extension of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Eailroad into this city, and it was 
through his aid that the town grew and became prosperous. 
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During his official service as mayor of Hoopeston in 1879 and 
1880, he labored untiringly for the city's substantial upbuild- 
ing and improvement along lines that would contribute not 
only to the present good but to its future development. He 
had been deeply interested in every movement or measure for 
the general welfare and in the introduction of all business 
interests which have contributed to the substantial upbuilding 
of Hoopeston. He assisted in the organization of the sugar 
corn and canning factories located here, and was connected 
with them until they became self-supporting business insti- 
tutions. 

For many years Mr. Honeywell continued his agricultural 
efforts, owning nearly one thousand acres of land adjoining 
the city of Hoopeston. He reclaimed this for purposes of 
cultivation, his labors proving of direct benefit to the com- 
munity, because his efforts caused a material rise in land 
values. He was one of the founders of the First National 
Bank of Watseka, and was connected with that institution 
as a stockholder and director for more than thirty years. He 
also invested extensively in land in other states, having 
several hundred acres, together with a fine, big orange grove, 
in Florida. He was owner of 3,000 acres of land, much of it 
rich and valuable, in Iroquois, Vermilion, Cook, Lake and 
Scott Counties, Illinois, and in Lake and Marion Counties, 
Florida. He had an interest in a canning factory at 
Ludington, Mich., and a fruit farm there, representing an in- 
vestment of many thousands of dollars. He owned the hotel 
at Higiana Springs, Indiana, and a summer home at Lake 
Bluff, north of Chicago, in addition to his attractive residence 
in Hoopeston and much other city property. He also had in- 
vestments in Cuba. 

On the 3d of April, 1851, in Schuyler County, New York, 
Mr. Honeywell was united in marriage to Miss Cornelia 
Andrews, daughter of Dr. Andon Andrews. She was born 
at Sodus Bay, on Lake Ontario, in 1829, and lived there and 
in Yates County, New York, until her marriage. She died 
in Hoopeston April 10, 1904. Four children blessed this 
union — ^Estella, widow of John C. Cromer, by whom she 
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has one son, Alba, named in honor of his grandfather, 
Avith whom Mrs. Cromer resides ; Florence Andrews Trego ; 
Lillie Amelia, who is the wife of Dr. Thomas Allen Beall, of 
Lake Bluff, 111., and Sarah Eliza, wife of Dr. A. M. Earel, of 
Hoopeston. 

From the organization of the Eepublican party until 1884, 
Mr. Honeywell continued one of its staunch advocates. He 
later became identified with the Prohibition party, having 
always been a warm friend of the cause of temperance. He 
was a man of decided views and influence, fearless in 
expression, yet not bitterly aggressive, and he commanded 
uniform respect and confidence wherever he was known. 
Courteous, kindly and affable, those who knew him personally 
had for him a warm regard, and what he has done for the 
development of this part of the state cannot be over-esti- 
mated. While he had controlled extensive and important 
private business interests which continually enhanced his 
individual prosperity, yet at the same he promoted the gen- 
eral welfare and contributed to public success. He was 
at one time greatly interested in the Pitman system of 
phonetic printing and shorthand. He was editorially 
associated with Andrew and Boyle in 1848 in the 
Anglo-Saxon, a newspaper in New York city, advocating 
jthe phonetic reform, and printed wholly in the new 
type advocated. He was the author of several works, 
the largest of which is an exhaustive treatise on lan- 
guage, embracing all its departments from elementary 
phonetics to rhetoric and logic — ^in all, seven books. Mr. 
Honeywell also wrote and staged several plays in his earlier 
years, in which plays he had appeared in character. There 
were few men who occupied as exalted a position in the re- 
gard of their fellow townsmen and citizens as did Alba 
Honeywell, not because of his splendid success, though that 
would entitle him to consideration, for it has been achieved 
honorably, and it has also been of financial benefit to the com- 
munity, but because of his sterling qualities of manhood. 
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Alba Honeywell — ^His Creed. 

**We come to this world naked and bare; 
Our journey through life is trouble and care; 
Our egress from life we know not where, 
But, doing well here, we will do well there. ' ' 

The above quatrain, formulated and frequently quoted by 
Alba Honeywell, succinctly represents his idea of life and the 
future. He lived up to it consistently. He tried at all times 
to **do well here" in the confident belief that he would **do 
well there." 

He was a poet and a philosopher. Often, especially in his 
younger days, he expressed his sentiments in rhjnne, and 
some of his productions rank well with more noted writers. 
He was a man of high ideals, a deep thinker, and gave the 
deeper side of life much thought. His discussions and argu- 
ments as to *^What is Eight" were decidedly interesting to 
those who were favored with his confidence, and no one could 
hear him talk without being benefited. He delved deeply 
into the unknowable. His conclusions were indisputable, and 
all were summed up in the quatrain quoted above. 

Another expression, frequently made use of by him, was 
**As a man thinketh, so is he." He cited instances of men 
whose minds run in any particular direction invariably 
carrying the individual in the direction indicated by his habit 
of thought. The man whose mind runs on science, as that of 
Thomas A. Edison, cannot avoid becoming a scientist; the 
man whose mind runs on criminal things cannot avoid becom- 
ing a criminal; the man whose mind runs upon the higher, 
nobler things of life cannot avoid becoming one of nature's 
noblemen. 

Applied to himself, we know that his thoughts ran in the 
right direction, toward the uplift of humanity and for the 
betterment of the community, and we are confident that, hav- 
ing '*done well here, he will do well there." 



